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S2I2EX' U0I ° VIOEO labora tories, *autoinstructional 

LABMAralf!' * C0LLEGE LANCuAC E PROGRAMS, LANGUAGE 
LABORAIORIES, LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, DIAL ACCESS 

o^? RAT ° R1ESl INSTRUC TI0NAL TELEVISION, LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
ROGRAM ED MATERIA! S, REMOTE PROGRAM STORAGE, FLORIDA ATLANTIC 
UNIVERSITY, CONTINUOUS PROGRESS EDUCATION 

rs, LANGuACE LABORATORIES have changed from simple 

" S I A “ ATI0NS ’ EflUIPPED WITH RECORD PLAYERS OR TAPE 
RECORDERS, TO COMPLEX INSTALLATIONS WITH FACILITIES FOR 

filler S or U rI»r N 9 ?' AL SELECTICN 0F AUDIO PROGRAMS, REMOTE 

N ° EVEN REeEp TION OF TV. LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES OF THE FUTURE MUST HAVE THE CAPABILITY OF BFIN6 

operated efficiently on a partial or total self- instructional 

VApJrrv^r M if ST Bt FLE!!IB ‘- E ENOUC'H TO PERMIT THE USE OF A 
VARIETY OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS. THE AUDIO-VIDEO 
LABORATORY MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS. A LAB OF THIS TYPE WAs^ 

installed at Florida Atlantic university after 

^*ri"?IT TI0NAt AN0 ^yo'o-viOEo materials had been 
developed by staff members and electronic studies had BEFN 

ZL^ m TK \ EN6,NEERIN6 staff of continuous progress 

EDUCATION. It Is EQUIPPED WITH 40 POSITIONS WITH FACILITIES 
FOR D2AL SELECTION OF ANY OF 100 AUDIO PROGRAMS FROM A REMOTE 
LIBRARY. TEN BOOTHS CAN BE USED INDEPENDENTLY OF THE CONSOLE 

TAP^BECOB^r 010 PR0WMMS AND RESPONSES ON REMOTELY LOCATED 
TAPE RECORDERS. TEN POSITIONS ARE EQUIPPED FOR VIDEO 

RECEPTION. It Is EXPECTED THAT THIS LABORATORV WILL PROVIDE 

TEACHING MACHINE CAPABILITIES FOR THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM AT 

the R | I ar^I^ NTI t UNIVERSlTy * PLAN s for future expansion of 

THE LABORATORY INCLUDE INSTALLATION OF DIAL FACILITIES IN 
DORMITORIES AND LIBRARY, AND ADPATATI ON TO A COMPUTER SYSTEM 
THIS ARTICLE IS PUBLISHED IN THE "FLORIDA FL REPORTER," 

WINTER , 1965-1966. (AM) 
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Since 1946 when Alfred S. Hayes 
r*»l developed his language laboratory at 
Louisiana State University, language 
laboratories have undergone many 
^ technical changes — from phonograph 
CD. records to tape, from individual tape 
<r-« 4 recorders to remote audio individual 

dial selection, and finally to remote 
audio-video individual dial selection. 
Q As a result of scientific research 
LU in language and language learning, 
methods and techniques of language 
teaching have also changed. Pattern 
drills are being replaced by pre- 
tested materials based on applied 
linguistics and programmed instruc- 
tion. The language laboratory was 
at first instrumental in changing some 
conventional teaching concepts; now, 
later research results are changing 
the role of the language laboratory— 
from that of “teaching add” to that of 
a “teaching machine.” Hand Morton 
(1) and others some time ag^ pre- 
dicted this evolution, and it is be- 
coming more and more a reality. The 
“teaching machine” (or the use of 
the language laboratory as a “teach- 
ing machine”) has been misunder- 
stood by many as a machine that 
substitutes for the teacher, when in 
actuality it substitutes for the con- 
ventional teaching materials and 
teaching concepts; there is no sub- 
stitute for the teacher. 

Many teachers and administrators 
have not yet accepted this new role 
of (the language laboratory, and thus 
they purchase equipment which is 
obsolete before Installation. These 
people have not yet realized that 
educationally speaking we are in a 
new age: the age of mass "over- 
crowded” education. The demands of 
this new age must be met with new 
approaches. There has been a great 
deal of discussion about the experl- 
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mentation and research results ob- 
tained from studies involving “teach- 
ing machines”, some of which were 
developed for the teaching of lan- 
guages. These machines have devel- 
oped out of research on perception 
and utilize audio-visual techniques. 
(2) Professor John B. Carroll (3) of 
Harvard points out that some of these 
machines could be pari of a language 
laboratory installation. There are 
several major obstacles to this: they 
are often extiemely expensive ($5,000 
for Carroll's machine), are too com- 
plicated for student operation, arc 
not flexible in terms of usage, and 
most important, the machines de- 
veloped to date are incapable of 
developing in the student a "terminal 
behavior” related to the normal social 
Jl verbal communication. 

Undoubtedly, new developments in 
“teaching machines” for foreign lan- 
guages must move away from com- 
plicated mechanical manipulations 
and become more realistic. An FL 
“teaching machine”, in addition to 
normal prerequisites of a conventional 
language laboratory, must have other 
requirements to he able to operate 
efficiently on a total or partial self- 
instructional basis. It must be very 
flexible — that is, allow for many 
types of instructional techniques, and 
it must provide a wide range of pro- 
grams for student selection. Ideally, 
N students should be able to select 
N programs at any time. It has to 
offer both audio and video facilities 
at the touch of a finger*. (4) 

With this multi-m;dia “teaching 
machine” it has been our experience 
that it is then up to the programmers 
with a knowledge of the task to ren- 
der the machine as efficient as pos- 
sible. For imaginative programmers 
there is no limit. Machines do not 
realty teach just as telephones do not 
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talk. The teacher sUll teaches— -how- 
ever, in a different manner, through 
programmed materials. As a matter 
of fact, the teacher’s role will also 
change with the use of audio-video 
self-instructional courses. In certain 
aspects the teacher himself will be- 
come more and more like a TV 
producer. 

The concept of teaching an FL 
using a video presentation is not a 
new one. Television has been used 
and abused in FL teaching «= so much 
so, that Elton Hocking (5) stated 
that he was not very impressed by 
the results obtained from it, and 
rightly so. Television, however, offers 
the greatest challenge and opportu- 
nities for FL teaching sin.ee no other 
medium can bring the learner so 
close to real-life situations. Unfor- 
tunately, the potentialities of TV 
for FL teaching have been much 
neglected. J. R. Reid, in "An Ex- 
ploratory Survey of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching by Television in the 
United States", (6) bemoans the lack 
of research and experimentation in 
this field. There have been very few 
attempts to prepare a TV presenta- 
tion integrated with programmed 
learning materials. This apparent neg- 
lect of investigation of TV as a self- 
instructional medium on a wide scale 
might be due to several causes. For 
instance, Fmfessor William Locke (7) 
of MIT, who believes in TV instruc- 
tion, states that to develop a first- 
year course for television would cost 
from one to one and one-half million 
dollars. Other people believe that in- 
dividual audio-video dial selection is 
such an expensive item as to be out of 
roach of the budget of moat schools or 
universities. From our experiences, 
we are convinced that a basic skills 
course can be developed for approx- 
imately fifty thousand dollars (even 
less if you do several) and that a 
remote audio-video dial selection 
laboratory is not as expensive as was 
thought. As a matter of fact, this 
laboratory set-up offers a very eco- 
nomical program through the kind 
of instruction on. - gets and the saving 
of man-power. 

The audio-video language labora- 
tory, with appropriate materials, 
has all the characteristics necessary 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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to be an efficient teaching machine. 
(Many of the pitfalls of total self- 
inatructional materials available to- 
day have arisen because this type of 
installation has not been used.) Sev- 
eral years ago, at the Language In- 
stitute of the University ci Hartford, 
we began to prepare and experiment 
with self-instructional materials based 
on this theory. The findings of our 
research indicated the tremendous 
possibilities of these self-instructional 
audio-video programs. The theories 
behind our research were presented 
in a paper at the second National 
Society for Programmed Instruction 
(NSPI) Convention at San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1084. (8) While we were 
working on tire materials, Herman 
Taufc and the engineering staff of 
Continuous Progress Education were 
doing research in the electronics 
aspects of the problem, especially in 
the video switching capabilities. The 
results have produced the first audio*? 
video dial selection language labora- 
tory in the world, designed by us in 
conjunction with CPE and currently 
being installed by CPE at Florida 
Atlantic University. 

The basic characteristics of this 
laboratory match the requirements 
' set up earlier in this article. Specifi- 
cally, the first installation is a 40- 
position laboratory. Students in the 
booths will be able to dial-select any 
one of 100 audio programs from a 
remote-program library. In addition, 
at ten positions students will be able 
to dial-select video programs from 
two remote video tape rec orders 
(VT&). They will be able to rewind 
and replay programs at will for study 
or review purposes. Original pro- 
grams can be prepared on these VTR 
or can be prepared on existing TV 
facilities at the university for replay 
in the laboratory. Ten of the forty 
positions will have full push button 
control o t peraoaal tape recorders. At 
these positions students will be able 
to automatically record the dial- 
selected program and their own re- 
sponses as well. They will be able to 
reverse, fastforward, replay and stop. 
In other words, they will be in com- 
plete control of the recorder. Meters 
and lights will indicate the position 
of the tape in the remotely located 
machine. The console, which will be 



located on the other side of a glass 
wall in an adjoining room, will have 
all of the functions of a conventional 
language laboratory console (there 
will be monitoring and communicating 
facilities, etc.). In addition, teachers 
will be able to remote-test at the 
console by simultaneously Recording 
groups of students. This is necessary 
for evaluation and analysis of stu- 
dent progress. 

Briefly, this is what our new lan- 
guage laboratory will do. In con- 
junction with the programmed ma- 
terials being developed we expect 
that it will provide ‘ teaching ma- 
chine” copabilities for our language 
program. It will also afford us an 
invaluable teaching too! in the train- 
ing of our own university faculty and 
staff and will add impetus to our FL 
teacher t riming program,. Very im- 
portant, of course, is the fact that 
it provides us with research facilities 
unequaled tnywhere in the U.S. In 
this the initial stages of utilization 
we have foreseen two major changes. 
The first is that the dial facilities 
will be sxpanded to the dormitories 
and library and that additional audio- 
video program sources and student 
positions will be provided as needs 
dictate. The second future change 
is one dictated by the need to avoid 



obsolescence. We have arranged for 
the whole system to be adaptable to 
computer logic so that with the fast- 
developing use of the computer in FL 
teaching situations (0) we will be 
able to switch to an infinitely mere 
flexible system. 

Thus begins a new stage in lan- 
guage teaching and many of the 
findings will be applied to improve 
the teaching of other disciplines as 
well as that of languages. 
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